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Lessons of the South African War. 

The South African war is over ; but, judging from 
the past, the impressive lessons which it has taught 
are, we fear, in danger of soon being forgotten. They 
ought, however, to be laid seriously to heart by all 
thoughtful people. As one looks back upon the 
dark tragedy, it seems impossible that such an im- 
mense material and moral calamity could have come 
about in our time through the deliberate purposes and 
acts, or even through the blindness and carelessness, 
of men professing to be enlightened and Christian. 

The lessons taught need to be pondered not by 
Boers and Britons only, but by people of every 
country. The causes of war are much the same in 
all ages and climes, and there are now at work in 
many parts of the world elements out of which, under 
easily supposable circumstances, conflicts may come 
even surpassing in senselessness and destructiveness 
that which has desolated South Africa. 

I. 

The first, and perhaps the most important, lesson 
taught by the Boer war is that the peoples of the 
world ought to become better acquainted with each 
other. Ignorance of one another on the part of Boer 
and Briton, if not the cause of the war, was one of 
the capital conditions which made it possible. This 



ignorance was most extraordinary. It touched not 
only military matters, but nearly everything pertain- 
ing to life and character. The amount of derogation 
and falsehood which grew out of this ignorance, more 
particularly on the side of the British, could not 
easily be reckoned up. Books, magazines, newspapers, 
pulpits, club rooms, private conversation were charged 
with it. The language employed descended often to 
a vulgar billingsgate, which only the lowest employ 
one about another. The ignorance bred contempt on 
both sides, and also haughtiness and pride of self ; 
and the men of the two peoples went out to shoot 
one another with about as little esteem for each 
other's humanity as those have whose hunt is for 
tigers or wild boars. 

However unavoidable a part of this ignorance may 
have been — much of it was certainly entirely inex- 
cusable — in the case of many in both countries, on 
account of their remoteness from each other, there is 
no longer any excuse for the like ignorance on the 
part of the civilized peoples. These are all now in 
continuous daily communication with one another, 
and whoever wishes to know about the inhabitants 
of another land has at hand ample means of en- 
lightening himself. 

The distinguished Frenchman, Gaston Deschamps, 
says, at the close of an article in the June North 
American Review, that if the people of France and the 
United States knew each other better they would love 
each other more. A very simple utterance, — too 
simple, many will think, to be fine. Was it said in 
a mere commonplace way, or is it full of covert re- 
proach and delicate sarcasm? The French people 
and the people of the United States certainly do not 
know each other well. The French and the English, 
the French and the Germans, the English and the 
Russians, the Russians and the Austrians, and others, 
are all wofully ignorant of one another. 

The result of this mutual ignorance is a lot of 
standing misconceptions, prejudices, lies and abuses, 
which furnish excellent soil for wars to germinate 
and grow in, exploited as they are by designing men 
and certain unprincipled newspapers. It is high time 
that all this was remedied. It is no compliment to the 
national common sense and moral character of any 
of these countries that such a state of things is 
allowed to exist in these days of endless books, 
papers, cables, and ceaseless travel. Let this ignor- 
be removed, let peoples come to know each 



ance 



other as they really are, in the general characteristics 
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of their common lives, customs, conduct and 
thoughts, and war between any two countries of the 
world would scarcely longer be conceivable. That 
is a lesson on which the Boer war has laid terrific 
emphasis. 

II. 

Akin to this lesson of the war is that of the base- 
ness and banefulness of race and national exclusive- 
ness and prejudice. These grow to some extent out 
of ignorance, but not wholly. The opposite process 
quite as frequently takes place, and then the ignor- 
ance is voluntary, and hence doubly culpable. The 
malady is much deeper than that of ignorance. It is 
a depersonalized and aggravated form of selfishness. 
All the individual's self-supposed superiority and 
virtues are transferred to the particular race or 
people to which he belongs. His nation, or race, is 
idealized, stripped of all its concrete vices and 
defects, and held to be perfect and incapable of 
wrong. All the weaknesses, imperfections and ras- 
calities that exist are attributed to other races and 
nationalities, and intensified and multiplied by a 
vitiated and vain imagination. Multitudes of good 
men who see and condemn their own sins, strangely 
enough never condemn — never even admit — the 
most flagrant transgressions of their country against 
others. If a conflict with another people occurs, 
that people is boldly charged with the entire responsi- 
bility, wherever the blame may lie. No nation has 
ever yet in its national capacity repented of a 
national sin against another nation, or freely forgiven 
another a wrong. There is scarcely any greater 
extreme than this to which selfishness in any form 
can go. 

Within the limits of nations and races, where this 
same fundamental social disease manifests itself 
between families, communities, and sections, consid- 
erable progress has been made towards its eradication 
or control. But between the nations the progress 
in this direction has been discouragingly small. The 
so-called Christian nations are to-day, for the most 
part, victims of exclusiveness and prejudice towards 
one another. They search out with all diligence 
each other's faults and foibles ; they close their eyes 
and harden their hearts to each other's excellencies. 
In times of special difference and strain, all the small 
accumulations of respect and confidence are swept 
away, prejudice and vituperation abound, reproachful 
and damnatory epithets are hurled back and forth, 
and the fires of passion and hate are thereby fanned 
into dangerous heat. 

This is one of the root injustices that lie back of 
practically every war. It certainly played a conspic- 
uous part in bringing on the Transvaal war. 

The task of eradicating this interracial and inter- 
national prejudice is one of the most trying of our 
sociological problems. It is made much more diffi- 



cult by the unfortunate fact that many good men 
— some unconsciously, some consciously — defend 
this species of prejudice on the part of their own 
country as right and as a necessary factor in the 
development of civilization. Let the Boer war teach 
us all to work assiduously to eradicate these false 
ideas, — these ill-founded and dangerous prejudices 
and sentiments of exclusiveness, without the dis- 
appearance of which neither international justice nor 
peace can prevail in any final and sure way. 

Other lessons of the South African conflict we must 
leave till another time. 



Afterwards. 



Just as we went to press last month the good news 
reached us that peace terms had been signed and the 
war in South Africa ended. We regret deeply that 
the two Republics have lost their independence. We 
regret even more that British imperialism, the chief 
cause which brought on the war, has again triumphed 
and thus strengthened itself, we fear, for further 
criminal aggressions in the future. But it is cause 
of profound thankfulness that the slaughter of men 
and of beasts and the desolation of the country have 
ceased. " Force is no remedy ; " and no continuance 
of the brutal struggle, under the unequal conditions, 
could have done anything to make Boer rights pre- 
vail. It is vastly safer to trust these to time and the 
processes of peace than to leave them in the hands 
of violence, where might and not right wins. 

The terms granted by the British government are 
generous beyond expectation. They evidently came 
out of the heart of some other man than the Colonial 
Secretary, or even the Prime Minister, whose drastic 
purposes had prevented the coming of peace a year 
before. It is generally believed that King Edward's 
influence was the cause of the change of disposition 
in the Cabinet, and that but for this change, knowl- 
edge of which in some way was conveyed to the 
Boers, the struggle might still be raging. 

The generous terms conceded by the British, if 
carried out in their simple and natural meaning, and 
not, as some English papers have proposed, just as 
the British authorities please to interpret them, will 
go a long way toward healing the deep wounds made 
by the war, and possibly reconcile the people to 
British rule. If they are not thus carried out, 
England will have another Ireland or India on her 
hands, with the certainty of perpetual hatred and 
another fierce conflict in the future, the nature of 
which it would not be diflicult to guess. 

The Boer leaders, in giving up the struggle and 
surrendering their commandos, have shown a more 
resigned and conciliatory spirit than was to have been 
anticipated. At the close of the letter sent out by 
them after the negotiations at Vereeniging they 
say, after referring to the sacrifices and bravery of 



